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‘^ THAT BEAUTY IS A STATE 
BY ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 




T is very generally held that natural 
objects such as human beings, animals 
or landscapes, and artificial objects 
i^/such as factories, textiles or works of 
gr-V intentional art, can be classified as 
beautiful or ugly. And yet no general principle 
of classification has ever been found : and that 
which seems to be beautiful to one is described as 
ugly by another. I n the words of Plato “ Everyone 
chooses his love out of the objects of beauty 
according to his own taste 

To take, for example', the human type: every race, 
and to some extent every individual, has an unique 
ideal. Nor can we hope for a final agreement: we 
cannot expect the European to prefer the Mongolian 
features, nor thfe Mongolian the European. Of 
course, it is very easy for each to maintain the 
absolute value of his own taste and to speak of other 
types as ugly ; just as the hero of chivalry maintains 
by force of arms that his own beloved is far more 
beautiful than any other. In like manner the 
various sects maintain the absolute value of their 
own ethics. But it is clear that such claims are 
nothing more than statements of prejudice, for who 
is to decide which racial ideal or which morality is 
“best” ? It is a little too easy to decide that our 
own is best; we are at the most entitled to believe 
it the best for us. This relativity is nowhere better 
suggested than in the classic saying attributed to 
Majnun, when it was pointed out to him that the 
world at large regarded his Laila as far from 
beautiful. “ To see the beauty of Laila ”, he said, 
“requires the eyes of MajnQn”. 

It is the same with works of art. Different artists 
are inspired by different objects ; what is attractive 
and stimulating to one is depressing and unattractive 
to another, and the choice also varies from race to 
race and epoch to epoch. As to the appreciation of 
such works, it is the same; for men in general 
admire only such works as by education or tempera¬ 
ment they are predisposed to admire. To enter into 
the spirit of an unfamiliar art demands a greater 
effort than most are willing to make. . The classic 
scholar starts convinced that the art of Greece has 
never been equalled or surpassed, and never will be; 
there are many who think, like Michelangelo, that 
because Italian painting is good, therefore good 
painting is Italian. There are many who have never 
yet felt the beauty of Egyptian sculpture or Chinese 
or Indian painting or music: that they have also the 
hardihood to deny their beauty, however, proves 
nothing. 

It is also possible to forget that certain works are 
beautiful: the i 8 th century had thus forgotten the 
beauty of Gothic sculpture and primitive Italian 


painting, and the memory of their beauty was only 
restored by a great effort in the course of the 19 th. 
There may also exist natural objects or works of art 
which humanity only very slowly learns to regard 
as in any way beautiful; the western aesthetic 
appreciation of desert and mountain scenery, for ■ 
example, is no older than the 19 th century; and it 
is notorious that artists of the jiighest rank are often 
not understood till ldng> after their death. So that 
the more we consider the variety of human elec¬ 
tion, the more we must admit the relativity of taste. 

And yet there remain philosophers firmly con¬ 
vinced that an absolute Beauty {rasay exists, just as 
others maintain the conceptions of absolute Good¬ 
ness and absolute Truth. The lovers of God 
{Brahma) identify these absolutes with Him (or It) 
and maintain that He can only be known as perfect •. 
Beauty, Love and Truth. It is also widely held * 
that the true critic (rasika) is able to decide wjiich 
works of art are beautiful {rasavant) and which are 
not; or in simpler words, to distinguish works of 
genuine art from those that have no claim to be so 
described. To the view of these thinkers and lovers 
I also adhere. At the same time I freely admit the 
relativity of_taste, as well as the fact that all gods 
(devas and Ishvaras) are modelled after the likeness 
of men. 

It remains, then, to resolve the seeming contra¬ 
dictions. This is only to be accomplished by the 
use of more exact terminology. So far have I 
spoken of Beauty without defining my meaning, 
and have used one word to express a multiplicity of 
ideas. I do not mean just the same thing when 
I speak of a beautiful girl and a beautiful poem ; 
it will be still more obvious that we mean two 
different things, if we speak of beautiful weather and 
a beautiful picture. In point of fact, the conception 
of Beauty and the adjective “ beautiful ” belong 
exclusively to aesthetics and should only be used 
in aesthetic judgment. We seldom make any such 
judgments when we speak of natural objects as 
beautiful; we generally mean that such objects 
as we call beautiful are congenial to us, practically 
or ethically. Too often we pretend to judge a 
work of art in the same way, calling it beautiful if it 
represents some form or activity of which we 
heartily approve, or if it attracts us by the tenderness 
or gaiety of its colour, the sweetness of its sounds or 
the charm of its movement. But when we thus 


• Rasa, rasavaill and rasika are the principal terms of IndiaiF 
aesthetics, which has been worked out very fully in relation to 
drama and literature. The most important work available is the 
Sahitya Darpana of Visvanatha, which has been published with a 
translation in the Bibhdtheca Indica, 1851. See also Regnaud, 
La Rhetonque Sansknte, 1884. 
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That Beauty is a State 

pass judgment on the dance in accordance with 
our sympathetic attitude towards the dancer’s 
charm or skill, or the meaning of the dance, we 
ought not to use the language of aesthetics. Only 
when we judge a work of art aesthetically may we 
speak of the presence or absence of beauty, we may 
call the work rasavani or otherwise ; but when we 
judge it from the standpoint of activitj^ practical 
or ethical, we ought to use a corresponding 
terminology, calling the picture, song or actor 
“ lovely ”, that is to say loveable, or otherwise, the 
action “ noble ”, the colour “ brilliant ”, the gesture 
“ graceful", or otherwise, and so forth. And it will 
be seen that in doing this we are not really judging 
the work of art as such, but only the material 
and the separate parts of which it is made. 

Of course, when we come to choose such works 
of art to live with, there is no reason why we should 
not allow the sympathetic and ethical considera¬ 
tions to influence our judgment. Why should the 
ascetic invite annoyance by hanging in his cell 
some representation of the nude, or the general 
select a lullaby to be performed upon the eve of 
battle ? When every ascetic and every soldier has 
become an artist there will be no more need for 
works of art: in the meanwhile ethical selection 
of some kind is allowable and necessary. But 
in this selection we must clearly understand what 
we are doing, if we would avoid an infinity of 
error, culminating in that type of sentimentality 
which regards the useful, the stimulating and the 
moral elements in works of art as the essential. 
We ought not to forget that he who plays the villain 
of the piece may be a greater artist than he who 
plays the hero. For Beauty, in the profound words 
of Millet, does not arise from the subject of a work 
of art, but from the necessity that has been felt of 
representing that subject. 

We can only speak of a work of art as good or 
bad with reference to its aesthetic quality, for as a 
work of art it does not advocate any activity; only 
the subject and the material of the work are 
entangled in relativity. In other w'ords, to say 
that a work of art is more or less beautiful, or 
rasavani, is to define the extent to which it is a 
work of art, rather than a mere illustration. How¬ 
ever important the element of sympathetic magic 
in such a work may be, however important its 
practical applications, it is not in these that its 
beauty consists. 

What, then, is Beauty, what is rasa, what is it 
that entitles us to speak of divers works as 
beautiful or rasavani ? What is this sole quality 

DESCRIPTION OF 

fx) Buddha, bronze, Cambodian, i8th century (?) ; height 
in. (Mr. C. L. Rothenstein). 

(b) Lovers, stone relief, a detail from the Kailasa at Elura, 

7 th-8th century a.d. Photo, by Johnston & Hoffmann, 

Calcutta. 

(c) The Monkey Family, stone. Mamallapuram, near Madras, 


which the most dissimilar works of art possess in 
common ? Let us recall the history of a work of 
art. There is (i) an aesthetic intuition on the part 
of the original artist,—the poet or creator; then 
(2) the internal expression of this intuition,—the 
true creation or vision of beauty, (3) the indication 
of this by external signs (language) for the purpose 
of communication,—the technical activity; and 
finally, (4) the resulting stimulation of the critic 
or rasika to reproduction of the original intuition, 
or of some approximation to it. 

The source of the original intuition may, as we 
have seen, be any aspect of life whatsoever. To 
one creator the scales of a fish suggest a rhythmical 
design, another is moved by certain landscapes, 
a third elects to speak of hovels, a fourth to sing 
of palaces, a fifth may express the idea that all 
things are enlinked, enlaced and enamoured in 
terms of the General Dance, or he may express 
the same idea equally vividly by saying that “ not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without our Father’s 
knowledge ”. Every artist discovers Beauty, and 
every critic finds it again when he tastes of the same 
experience through the medium of the external 
signs. But where is this Beauty ? We have seen 
that it cannot be said to exist in certain things 
and not in others. It may then be claimed that 
Beauty exists everywhere; and this I do not deny, 
though I prefer the clearer statement that it may 
be discovered anywhere. If it could be said to 
exist everywhere in a material and intrinsic sense, 
we could pursue it with our cameras and scales, 
after the fashion of the Experimental Psycholo¬ 
gists : but if we did so, we should only achieve a 
certain acquaintance with average taste—we should 
not discover a means of distinguishing forms that 
are beautiful from forms that are ugly. Beauty 
can never thus be measured, for it does not exist 
apart from the artist himself, and the rasika who 
enters into his experience.^ 

.411 architecture is what you do to it when you look upon it. 

Did you think it was in the white or grey stone ? or the lines of 
the arches and cornices ? 

All music is what awakes in you when you are reminded of it 
by the instruments, 

It is not the violins and the cornets . . . nor the score of the 
baritone singer 

It is nearer and further than they. 

The vision of Beauty is spontaneous, in just 
the same sense as the inward light of the lover 
(bhakta). It is a state of grace that cannot be 
achieved by deliberate effort; though perhaps we 

^Cf. “ The secret of art lies in the artist himself ”—Kuo Jo-hsii 
I2th century), quoted in The Kokka, No. 244. 

PLATE I, OPPOSITE 

7th-8th century a.d. A subject which could easily be 
treated with unsympathetic humour is here endowed 
w'ith epic grandeur. Purely mystic art, revealing the 
harmony of the Spirit in the movement of life. No 
image of a god could be more “ religious ”. Photo taken 
for M. V. Goloubew. 
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can remove hindrances to its manifestation, for 
there are many witnesses that the secret of all art 
is to be found in self-forgetfulness. And we know 
that this state of grace is not achieved in the 
pursuit of pleasure; verily the hedonists have their 
reward, but they are in bondage to loveliness, 
while the artist is free in Beauty. 

It is further to be observed that when we speak 
seriously of works of art as beautiful, meaning 
that they are truly works of art, valued as such 
apart from subject, association, or technical charm, 
we still speak elliptically. We mean that the 
external signs—poems, pictures, dances, and so 
forth—are effective reminders. We may say that 
they possess significant form. But this can only 
mean that they possess that kind of form which 
reminds us of Beauty, and awakens in us cesthetic 
emotion. The nearest explanation of significant 
form should be such form as exhibits the inner 
relations of things; or, after Hsie Ho, “which 
reveals the rhythm of the spirit in the gestures of 
living things ”. All such works as possess signifi¬ 
cant form are linguistic ; and, if we remember 
this, we shall not fall into the error of those who 
advocate the use of language for language’s sake, 
nor shall we confuse the significant forms, or 
their logical meaning or moral value, with the 
Beauty of which they remind us. 

The true critic (rasika) perceives the Beauty of 
which the artist has exhibited the signs. It is not 
necessary that the critic should appreciate the 
artist’s meaning—every work of art is a kdtna- 
dhenu, yielding many meanings—for he knows 
without reasoning whether or not the work is 
beautiful, before the mind begins to question 
what it is “about”, Hindu writers say that the 
capacity to feel beauty (to taste rasa) cannot be 
acquired by study, but is the reward of merit 
gained in a past life ; for many good men and 
would-be historians of art have never perceived it. 
The poet is born, not made ; but so also is the 
rasika, whose genius differs in degree, not in 
kind, from that of the original artist. In western 
phraseology we should express this by saying that 
experience can only be bought by experience ; 
opinions must be earned. We gain and feel 
nothing merely when we take it on authority that 
any particular works are beautiful. It is far better 
to be honest, and to admit that perhaps we cannot 
see their beauty. A day may come when we shall 
be better prepared. 

The critic, as soon as he becomes an exponent, 
has to prove his case; and he cannot do this by 
any process of argument, but only by creating a 
new work of art, the criticism. His audience, 

DESCRIPTION OF 

tn) The Dying Man (perhaps Jahangir), Mughal ; early 17th 
century (Bodleian MS., Ouseley Additional. 171). 

(e) Krishna disguised as a Milkmaid, Rajput (Pahari), 17th- 
i8th century (the author). 


That Beauty is a State 

catching the gleam at second-hand—but still the 
same gleam, for there is only one—has then the 
opportunity to approach the original work a second 
time, more reverently. 

When I say that works of art are reminders, and 
the activity of the critic is one of reproduction, I 
suggest that the vision of even the original artist 
may be rather a discovery than a creation. I f Beauty 
awaits discovery everywhere, that is to say that it 
waits upon our recollection (in the Sufi sense 
and in Wordsworth’s) : in aesthetic contemplation 
(rasdsvddana) as in love (bhakti) and knowledge 
(vidyd), we momentarily recover the unity of seif 
with the Self, of our individuality with 'O '’'fit-. 

There are no degrees of Beauty ; the most com¬ 
plex and the simplest expression remind us of one 
and the same state. The sonata cannot be more 
beautiful than the simplest lyric, nor the painting 
than the drawing, merely because of their greater 
elaboration. Civilized art is not more beautiful 
than savage art, merely because of its possibly 
more attractive A mathematical analogy is 

found if we consider large and small circles; 
these differ only in their content, not in their 
circularity. In the same way, there cannot be 
any continuous progress in art. Immediately a 
given intuition has attained to perfectly clear ex¬ 
pression, it remains only to multiply and repeat this 
expression. This repetition may be desirable for 
many reasons, but it almost invariably involves a 
gradual decadence, because we soon begin to take 
the experience for granted. The vitality of a 
tradition persists only so long as it is fed by 
intensity of imagination. What we mean by 
creative art, however, has no necessary connexion 
with novelty of subject, though that is not 
excluded. Creative art is art that reveals Beauty 
where we should have otherwise overlooked it. 
Beauty is sometimes overlooked just because 
certain expressions have become what we call 
“ hackneyed "; then the creative artist dealing with 
the same subject restores our memory. The artist 
is challenged to reveal the Beauty of all experiences, 
new and old. 

Many have rightly insisted that the Beauty of a 
work of art is independent of its subject, and 
truly, the humility of art, which finds its inspira¬ 
tion everywhere, is identical with the humility of 
Love, which regards alike a dog and a Brahmana— 
and of Science, to which the lowest form is as signifi¬ 
cant as the highest. And this is possible, because 
it is one and the same undivided Brahman—our 
Father—which is in every form of life, the least 
and the greatest, from mineral to man, and from 
man to cosmos. By the variety of his material 

PL.ATE II, OPPOSITE 

The manner of subject D is realistic, that of subject E 
idealistic. Beauty is not determined by realism or 
idealism as such ; intensity of imagination uses either 
language. 
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That Beauty is a State 

the artist reminds us that All is in all : and, “ II 
a beauteous form we view, ’Tis His reflection 
shining through ”. It will now be seen in what 
sense we are justified in speaking of Absolute 
Beauty, and in identifying this Beauty with God. 
We do not imply by this that God has a beautiful 
form which can be the object of knowledge ; but 
that in so far as we see and feel Beauty, we see and 
are God. That God is the first artist does not mean 
that He created beautiful forms, which might not 
have been beautiful had the hand of the potter 
slipped: but that every natural object is an imme¬ 
diate realization of His being. This creative 
activity is comparable with aesthetic expression in 
its non-volitional character; no element of choice 
enters into that world of imagination and eternity, 
but there is always perfect identity of intuition- 
expression, soul and body. The human artist 
who discovers Beauty here or there is the ideal 
guru of Kabir, who “ reveals the Supreme Spirit 
wherever the min'd attaches itself". 

Beauty is one of the three spiritual activities or 
states, in which man is freed from himself, and 
becomes God. These heavenly states do not 
constitute a person, but where they are is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, subjective and undivided. 
Beauty is but a name of the Tao, whose other 
names are Absolute Love and Absolute Truth or 


Reality. These names, however, are not predi¬ 
cates, but reminders of experience. 

When we are told that “ God is a spirit ”, and 
must be worshipped in spirit, when it is enjoined 
Devam bhutva devam yajet (Worship God by be¬ 
coming God), the same is implied as when we say 
that Beauty comes into being—is known to us^ or 
worshipped by us—only when it is perceived. 
Rasa rasdsvadana. Rasa is naught but the tasting 
of rasa. There is no other Beauty, no other Love, 
no other Truth than the Beauty, the Love and the 
Truth in our own hearts. 

Note. —To illustrate the above essay fully would 
require a large repertory of plastic, musical and 
literary examples chosen from many countries, 
and many periods. The reproductions on the 
accompanying plates are therefore selected to - 
illustrate only one point; that Beauty is not 
determined by subject. It is not a power of 
eihos, but is transcendental, beyond good and 
evil, s'Scred or profane; and it is communicated 
through the disposition of lines and masses (form, 
rhythm, pattern, phrasing, economy of movement) 
rather than by representation. At the same time, 
there is this lien with the subject, that Beauty is 
not reached unless the subject is passionately 
<< felt”. 








